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NOTE 


The publication of this book is made possible by the 
maintenance of a Fund for the Publication of University 
of Washington Plays and Poems under the sponsorship 
of the Departments of English and Dramatic Art, and 
Grub Street Chapter of Sigma Upsilon, men’s literary 
fraternity. About half of this fund is derived from the 
sale of books, the remainder from the proceeds of lec- 
tures given on the Campus by visiting and local writers. 


INTRODUCTION 


The first volume in this series caused consider- 
able comment throughout the country, even calling 
forth a paragraph from Arthur Brisbane, who, 
_ with his customary sagacity, repeated the platitude 
which declares that poets are born, not made. To 
this I replied with a statement that was syndicated 
by the Associated Press, wherein I expressed the 
belief that poets, if they cannot be made, at least 
can be improved by instruction. To this belief I 
still hold. 

Readers who compare this volume with the 
first will perceive that whereas free verse forms 
predominated in the first, conventional forms pre- 
dominate in the second. This is due partially to 
accident, partially to intention. For one thing, I 
have had during the past year a number of 
advanced students. They had learned to think 
poetically, to select their material and present it in 
concrete imagery. These I urged to work in regu- 
lar, and preferably traditional forms, because they 
had reached the stage where they could afford to 
concentrate upon style. I still feel that with ele- 
mentary students the emphasis should be placed 
upon imagery, and loose forms should be allowed. 

Nearly twice as many writers are represented 
in this volume as were represented in the first. 


This indicates clearly enough how interest in the 
subject has grown. A fact worth recording is that 
more men students have taken up verse-writing. 
In a pioneer country it is slow work getting men 
into artistic labor, but it will be only a few years 
now until the vigorous young men of the North- 
west throw their energies into aesthetic channels, 
and when they do, they will make themselves felt. 
Two generations have spent their strength felling 
the forests and harvesting the sea. The third will 
begin the exploration of the mind and spirit. 
Those of us who are contributing what we can 
to the growing civilization of the last frontier can- - 
not but feel the tremendous energies that surround 
us. To direct even a small part of this power into 
creative art is a great satisfaction. No state Uni- 
versity in the country is at present making as swift 
progress in artistic development as the University 
of Washington, and I feel that not the least sig- 
nificant sign of this progress is the accomplishment 
of our undergraduates in the field of poetic 
writing. 
GiLenn Hucues. 


March 28, 1926. 
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Louise Anderson 


EXPERIENCE 


One other time 

I climbed this hill 
When all men slept 
And winds were still. 


I lay on earth 

And dared not stir 
Nor think, until 

I caught the whir 


Of planets turning 
Free and far, 

The monstrous wings 
Of every star. 


Now though I lie 
And tax each art, 

I only hear 

My quickened heart. 


Louise Anderson 


PLEA 


If from my dust would spring a flower 
You’d place upon your hair, 

Or after dwelling long in earth, 

A gem that you would wear; 


Of if I grew in blue-flowered flax, 

That wove a linen sheet 

Whereon you dreamed,—why I would die 
And think such death were sweet. 


But since you will have long been dead 
Before I know rebirth, 

O cast aside your fearful scorn 

And use me here on earth! 


Louise Anderson 


SEA HARVEST 


Since earth is tilled by many hands, 

It has no charm for me; 

Ill plant the untouched pasture-lands 
Beneath the starless sea, 

Unfertile soils of fluid sands 

That bear reluctantly. 


The seed men use I sow in vain, 

And thus by subtle rune 

I snare a wind; with utmost pain 
Beneath the night’s dull noon 

He brings to me round, pearl-like grain 
From stores within the moon. 


In ocean’s awful womb I hide 
The precious grain, and though 
Around me fearful creatures glide 
And pale eyes wish me woe, 

If every cunning art were tried 

I know one seed would grow. 


Some day from out the sea’s gray brine 
Will spring a green-branched tree 
Whereon shell-patterned flowers will twine 
In curious imagery 

About pale moon-like fruit that shine 
With immortality. 


Louise Anderson 


EARTH 


The flesh of earth 
Is brown with mold, 
The veins of earth 
Are thick and cold. 


Unlike the skies 
Earth may not weep; 
And her few tones 
Are harsh and deep. 


She whirls and circles 
Without tire, 
Striving to cool 

Her heart of fire. 


Louise Anderson 


WATER 


Floods that le in seas and streams, 
Forced through earth’s grooves helplessly, 
Dark with mud or salt with brine, 

In the blue skies long to be. 


Rain pent up within gray clouds 
Envies the bright waters curled 
In the emerald and the white 
Of the swiftly turning world. 


Louise Anderson 
THE GARDENER 


His trees were trimmed to ugliness, 
His lawns showed not a weed, 

His shrubs and flowers were tended 
Beyond all need. 


Now flaunting weeds and wild-flowers 
His earth-claimed body bears, 

Though he may mar Elysian fields 
With floral squares. 
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Louise Anderson 


PRICE 


Her body holds a careful loveliness 

To sheathe a spirit that can never know 

Fetters or sin. It is her right to go 

Proudly, immune from all the world’s distress. 
Her brows and cheeks and white hands all possess 
A miracle of form; her gray eyes glow 

With joy that is but sanctified by woe. 

Her virtue and her beauty are not less 

Within the eyes of anyone because 

Men shrieked in pain that she might have her mirth, 
Nor though there may be shapeless, filthy claws 
That formed her hands’ exquisite symmetry ; 
And no one wonders whether it is worth 

The harlots that have bought her purity. 


Louise Anderson 


CHANT OF DIANA 


Ah, the cry of my hounds as they track the vainly-swift 
doe! 
It is wiser to hunt than be hunted. 


I would rather touch the dark, scarred bark of trees, 

Than the whitest, smoothest flesh. 

I would rather hear the murmur of the wind as it 
roughens my hair, 

Than the low voice of a lover close at my ear. 

I would rather swim through the cool depths of a pool, 

Than know the breath-taking waters of love. 

I would rather watch the cold, far stars of the night, 

Than eager passion in near eyes. 


Ah, the cry of my hounds as they track the vainly-swift 
doe! 
It is wiser to hunt than be hunted! 


Louise Anderson 


LEGACY 


There has been given to me a gift, 
A curse unbearable. 

However lovely a thing may be, 
At my touch it is terrible. 


From my joy I shaped a flute, 

That the whole world might be glad. 
He who blew it soon was mute. 

He who heard it now is mad. 


From my grief I made a wine, 
All the world’s sorrow to heal. 
One who touched it called it brine; 
One who drank it cannot feel. 


From my love I formed a child 
To free the hopeless-eyed. 
Those who listened were reviled, 
Those who followed—crucified. 


There has been given to mea gift, 
A curse unbearable. 

However lovely a thing may be, 
At my touch it is terrible. 
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Louise Anderson 


SONNET 


She always dwelt in some earth-bounded land, 
And she had never wished to glimpse the sea; 
She was content within safe walls to be. 

But one strange day, while tirelessly her hand 
Beat golden egg-yolks pale, she seemed to stand 
Alone with salt-winds on a rocky ledge, 

From where she saw the measureless ocean edge 
And curl its way across the yellowed sand. 

And then beneath the breakers’ brutal sound 

She heard the tiny pebbles faintly stirred 

By the sea’s fingers, and a great ecstacy 

Shook her; she would have cried aloud, but found 
That she was staring at the egg-yolks, blurred... 
Oh, she must haste if she had cake for tea. 
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Louise Anderson 


WIND FEAR 


She can not sleep; she fears the light 
Will come—too soon. 

She watches the stars, the moon, 

Listens to the wind searching the night, 
Carefully combing the dark. 

What does it wish?—O hark, 

How it moans like a child whom grief 
And pain first subdue; 

A child that seeks the unthinking delight 
That he knew, that has flown. 


Now it changes, uneasily prowls, 

A beast tracking its prey. i 

Angrily, hungrily howls 

Till even the far stars are blown, 

And she almost longs for the day. 


A madman 

Warily seeking; mouthing his wrongs, 

Or suddenly shrilling words from old songs 
Half-sane. 

What does she fear? 

He fingers the pane, 

Peering with unseen eyes . 


Startled, she-cries: 

“Tt 1s hidden here. 

Come, do what you will.” 

But the night and the wind are still. 
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Louise Anderson 


OUTWITTED 


When I was strange to sorrow, 

I felt I could not bear 

To have him make my joy-lit heart 
His gloomy lair. 


And so I fashioned puppets 

With impish lips and eyes 

And thought that he would laugh at them 
In his surprise. 


But sorrow was too clever; 

My heart is now his throne; 

The puppets’ faces he has touched 
And made his own. 
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Louise Anderson 


MANY THINGS 


There are many things 

That are forged in the dark. 

Unfelt is the heat, 

Unseen is fire or spark, 

Unheard the awful hammer’s beat, 
Unknown the one who shapes them there; 
But one day, so the stars swear, 

Startled will be the light 

By those many things, beautiful, fair, 
That are forged by night. 
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Louise Anderson 
ALIEN 


She loved the wind, 

With a love ofa child; 

She loved the wind 

With a love strange and wild. 


But I’ve hidden her safe, 

In the cold, deep sea. 

She loved the wind 

Though she swore to love me. 
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Louise Anderson 


FOUR NEGATIVES 


is 


His mind—a gull that circles behind ships, 
Pouncing on bread that’s flung into the seas. 
On either side in waters undisturbed 

Are gleaming fish that he might win with ease. 


If. 


Kall her with facts, and she would never know 
That life is other than a pretty thing. 

“The thorns but hide the rose,” she bravely smiles, 
“The winter’s snows must always melt in spring.” 


LLL 


He boasts unmeaningly in quavering tones 
Of old, dark sins. I do not hear his lies; 
But as I watch, there spring from his dead face 
The furious, cunning beasts that were his eyes. 


IV. 


She sheds more tears than youthful poets do 
Over dead roses, and her heart will yearn 

In sympathy for all who grieve, but she 
Can never understand how ice can burn. 


Howard M. Brier 
FIRING 


Firing, firing— 

Shovels grate on decks of steel. 
Faces hot enough to peel. 
Naked bodies gleaming wet 
Hide beneath a coat of sweat. 


Rumbling, rumbling— 

Pools of flame that suck a draft. 
Pressure boilers pounding aft. 
Like a fiend the fire roars. 
Shovels clang on fire doors. 


Shoveling, shoveling— 

Eyes and teeth in contrast white 
To the bodies black as night. 
Slaving in a fetid hole. 
Worshiping the dust of coal. 


Pondering, pondering— 

When the bunkers pelt like rain 

If the price is worth the pain. 
Dreams are something made of stars, 
Not of coal and clinking bars. 
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Mary Fox Brinker 


APPLE TREES 


My arms cry out for the hardy beauty 
Of young apple trees 

In spring— 

My arms ache for the rough, sweet bark 
Of young apple trees 

That I climbed in my childhood— 
They long for the smoothness 

Of the round, leafy boughs. 


My arms are sore and bruised 

With the rough bark of apple trees— 
My arms are tired and aching 

From the apple trees 

That I climbed in my sleep. 
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Mary Fox Brinker 
INTUITION 


Cool sibilance of rain, 

Soft assonance of leaves, 

Dim slur of a wet sail in the wind, 
Slipping of thin silk along the grass— 
But oh, my love, the brush of your lips 
Against my hair, 

Is subtler than all these: 

Your kiss is more subtly false 

Than the leaves’ whisperings, 

Or the scorn of silk. 


Mary Fox Brinker 


HAPPINESS 


I am glad that I can be so delighted’ 
With little things 

‘Like fresh sheets, cool and clean 
From flapping in the wind 

All day— 

Or a dull green squash lying beside 

A basket of blue grapes. 


Finding a little sprig of sweet mint 
Sprouting up in my rose garden 
Pleased me so— 

And a little thrill of prayer 

Rippled in my heart 

When I felt the fingers of the wind, 
Cool on my eyelids. 


Chester Clausen 


DOMINIE 


She is alone, the woman he might have known 
And loved, with whom he might have found content 
And sensed at vaguely unknown things, and spent 
The longing that was in him overthrown 

Instead by duty and unwillingness to own 

That lips are sweet and fools are continent. 

He put on broidered robes and never bent 

His throat to touch the brightest flowers grown; 
He never cut his arm to taste the blood, 

To feel the pagan ecstacy of pain; 

Nor did he bare his head to pelting rain 

And cry because he twisted with a song; 

The dam he made held back the turbid flood 
Until it dried within him; he was strong. 
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Chester Clausen 


MEMALOOSE 


There is an island in a great river 

Where the Klickitats buried their dead. 

A long fin of black rock jutting up from the current 
And fine gray sand spun out like smoke 

By a howling god of wind; 

Stunted brush, and yellow bones scattered in the sand 
With beads and rusty knives; 

Shin-bones, rib-bones, skulls; I held one in my hands 
And faced the wind and sent a challenge 

Out to the redman’s spirit 

To come and claim his yellow skull. 

He could not, or perhaps he would not. 

I felt the strength of his scorn. 
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Chester Clausen 


ANACHRONISM 


Our twisted apple tree. has lost her leaves, 

Wind’s rude fingers and his curving lash of rain 

Have whipped them off and carried them away, 

But on one thin and gleaming branch 

Two withered apples cling; 

How queer they look, when all the leaves are gone; 
And wind may jeer and jerk at them in vain, | 
Stubborn they are, and will not leave their mother. 
Perhaps they hold to a dream of summer gone, 
Summer’s soft, slow-moving days when sun and earth 
Fed every growing thing. ...... 

No matter what they dream, the cycle turns; 

Two apples on a twisted branch 


Are left behind. 


Chester Clausen - 
RUNDOOLE 


The woman wears fur with evident pride 
Since the palmy Pleistocene ; 

Bat-skin, cat-skin, rat-skin dyed, 

Mink fur, link fur, skink fur pied, 

In even a bow-legged bulldog’s hide 

The woman wears fur with evident pride 
Since the palmy Pleistocene, 

When man bedecked his hairy bride 

In the dripping pelt of a Leporide, ° 

Spit in her eye and lustily cried, 

“Hot mugmug, mama, you’re mean.” 


It’s true my dears and I have not led, 


The woman wears fur with evident pride 
Since the palmy Pleistocene. 
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Berenice DuRae 


A CHINESE PRAYER 


LiPo; Po; : 

Where is your wandering spirit now? 

With none left to worship your honorable ashes, how 
Forlorn through a forgetting land do you go 

Seeking a poet’s heart to make it divine. 

Li Po, here’s mine, here’s mine! 
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Berenice DuRae 


MY LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 


I came laughing into the little white house 

With Johann. I loved it too well: the swinging crisp 
curtains, 

The gray and blue chairs, the walls that rctned 
around the world. 

The ashes from Johann’s pipe on the hearth I swept 

Joyously into the fire, and sang while I swept. 

I loved Johann too well. I ran for his slippers and sat 

At his feet while he read his reports and grunted aloud. 

And I dreamed late at night in the fire of my little 
white house, 

Till Johann was ready for bed—fine dreams of days 

That were too full of happiness. And so— 

Today I walked out of the house, past the garden and 
gate, 

Out of the life of my Johann for ever and ever. 

O what is there about a love so great 

That it smothers its own ardor and leaves of a house 

A husk, and makes an indifferent friend of a lover! 
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Vernon R. Frost 


FIRE 


Lounging from toil 

Beneath an incandescent sun, 
Mexican obreros refresh themselves 
With cigarets and pulque. 


At mess, 

A sweltering Gringo 
Watches his Greasers 
Relish their fiery food 
Like minor devils 
Dining on coals of fire. 


He cannot know 

In his short time here 

That the men but follow the ancient plan 
Of fighting fire with fire. 
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Maribeth Gerbel 


THREE POEMS 


i 


Many placed 

Their thoughts 

Before his mind, 

Which like a crystal ball 
Reflected them 

And gave them greater depth. 


II. 


As the sun 

Destroys the crystal pool 

It seeks to warm, 

Leaving only scorched sands 
And white pebbles, 

So his dreams consumed him. 


fab 


The forsaken house 

Lies amid the poplars 
Like a coffin 

Outlined in slender tapers. 
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Margaret Graefe 
MY LOVE LEFT ME IN APRIL 


My love left me 

In April, 

When the world was fresh and new; 
My love left me 

In the springtime, 

When my heart was young and true. 
Had he gone from me in summer 
While I was harvesting grain; 

Had I lost him in the autumn 

When my life was gray as rain; 
Had he left me, old, in winter, 

My heart would have known less pain— 
But my love left me in April 

And I shan’t know love again. 
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Margaret Graefe 


NEAR-SIGHTED 


This morning all the neighborhood awoke 

To see the blazing of a four-walled hut, 

' Through alleys and across broad lawns they cut 

To join the crowd, and watch the flames that broke 
Through glaring windows. Cinders and black smoke 
Burst forth. Women screamed to see long blazes jut 
Through shingles and join redder flames. I shut 

My eyes and laugh at these excited folk 

Who leave low embers and go home to sleep 

While skies blaze with the dawn; the hot fire-beam 
Ignites the hills—blind men, who can retire 

To rest while singeing heat-waves on them creep! 
They rose to see a burning hut; yet dream 

Nor will awake to see the world on fire! 


Margaret Graefe 
WHEN SLEEP COMES 


Softly 

The scarlet gate of my lips 

Closes for the night; 

My weary tongue 

Lolls restlessly for a time 

Then grows quiet. 

Steadily 

The velvet petals of dark roses : 
Fall on my eye-lids; 

While a silent, frightened dream 
Hides behind the closing doors 

Of my eyes— 

Heavier and heavier 

Sleep-petals rain 

Until my eye-lids are weighed down. 
Faintly 

I hear waves 

Gently slapping against water-lilies 
In a pond. 

Softly—softly 

I listen to the wind 

Hiding among dark purple iris. 
Murmuring—remote—now hidden— 
For the wax of silence 

Is pouring into my ears. 
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Madge Boyne Hare 


PATRICIA 


Who sees Patricia standing, 
Sees a springtime tree, 

Its silken snowy blossoms 
Tempting bird and bee. 


Who sees Patricia walking, 
Sees an evening breeze 

With scarlet sunset slippers 
Tripping through the trees. 


Who sees Patricia dancing, 

Sees the wind-swept spray 
Whirling in abandon, 

To greet the dawning day. 
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Madge Boyne Hare 
WEALTH 


How can men call me poor? 

I have great wealth untold. 

Each day the sun drops in my hands 
Broad bars of shining gold. 


At night the moon pours down 
Great pearls and diamonds rare. 
The richest jewels in the world 
The fog tucks in my hair. 
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Jean Haven 


TO THE BLIND MUSICIANS 


Musicians of the sightless eyes 

Your shrill notes rise 

And flood across the festal hall. 

Lanterns sprinkle color on the floor 

As they guide your notes to shore. 
Listening to your pipe and silver flute, 

I cannot call you blind 

For I am mute. 

I watch your swaying shadows on the wall. 
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Jean Haven 


FEAR 


I am not afraid: but the darkness sends 
Long arms to choke my thoughts. 

The clock beats through a fog of fear. 
Its thin noise rends 

The silence, but it leaves . 

Me at the mercy of a thousand thieves. 
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Janet Henry 


FIAMETTA., 


She had a piquant nose, that’s how I dared, 
For in all else was Fiametta stern. 

Only a marble head, her earrings gilt, 

But such a look of scorn was in her face 

As Beatrice gave Dante long ago— 

Poor foolish Dante, singing songs of hell, 
Because she laughed instead of smiled on ‘him. 
But Fiametta’s little nose was kind, | 

Although Italian, acquiline, and thin, 

And so I put a red rose next her ear 

Among her marble-carved and coiled-up hair. 
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Janet Henry 


OCCASIONS 


You move your eyes and lift your hands 
Caressing to where the teapot stands. 

With deep solicitude you seem 

To ask the question, “Lemon or cream?” 

Yet your very grace makes you strange to me, 
Mere high-priest to my cup of tea. 


I know you still less when you drink bright wine. 

Across the candles your gold eyes shine, 

Like a great cat’s eyes they shrink and spread 

As you shrug your shoulders and tilt your head, 

Though you know the world’s ways through and 
through 

You do not know that I drink to you. 


But one day you gave me blue-white milk, 
And your hair was a tangle of reddish silk, 
You gave me the cup and your tan eyes knew 
That with that cup I toasted you. 
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Babette Hughes 


pe POTAT LADY, 


Tilted on a scaffold of sheer black 

The moon builds boldly and the moon builds well 
Portals of lemon, and topaz spires that crack 

And cleave the night’s frail oval shell. 


Lady, pull apart those folds of hair, 

Those liquid folds; and let us here lament 
That architects will not mould clean pale air, 
Nor leering moons collect their licensed rent. 


Lady, lift your fragrant almond lids 

And look with me upon the almond moon. 
For moons are fleet as leopards, elves or kids, 
And vanish with long leaps too soon, too soon. 


Lady, I know wherefore you shield your eyes: 
Locked in their cells are lemon butterflies. 
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Babette Hughes 


BALLAD OF THE UNWITHERED MOON 


Once every clod and every rock 

Was part of a whole cloth, 

And all the feathery fogs that crowd 
The sky were one gigantic cloud, 

A whirling, white-winged moth. 


The waters formed a shining lake 
Like one great silver dish. 

It mirrored the first star and cloud 
And underneath the silver shroud, 
King of the depths, pink and proud 
Lay the foremost fish. 


No two alike of beast or bird 
Lived on the air or earth, 

For to only one perfect thing 
Of massive thew or agile wing 
The gods had given birth. 


All the wild sweet flavor 

Of a faery tune 

Glowed in a single cherry 

As large as our withered moon. 


All the drowsy scents 

Of a palace of perfume 
Were closed in a single lilac 
Purpureal as gloom. 
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When the pale pearl was blown and polished 
The work of the gods was done. 

“Shall we,” they said, “fashion trivial things? 
“Shall we make baubles who have made kings, 
“The striped tiger, the bird that sings, 

“The ocean tide, and the sun?” 


With the mighty sword of boredom they split 
The lake into numberless rivers. 

The rivers lanced the land’s deep heart 

And all things like marbles rolled apart, 

And all things were motley slivers. 


The world burst into myriad worlds, 
The dawn into eons of dawns 

As a sentence falls into single words. 
And they whirred in air like little birds, 
Then fell like cascarons. 


Like a cascaron this wind-puff fell 

From a windier gayer land. 

And this cherry tree whose sour dwarfed fruit 
The thievish bluejays flock to loot, 

Was hurled by an angel hand. 


This lamb is only a symbol 

Of a white and gentler age. 

It cannot equal the gods’ design. 
This later lamb is not divine, 
Even as the symbol we call the lion 
Cannot equal glorious rage. 
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“Since I know the world by my senses,” I said, 
“And since their end is soon, 

“J?]] search for a rapture deep as a grave, 

“A joy to engulf me like a wave; 

“A joy as great as the old moon gave 

“To the gods who made the moon.” 


“Of all the old perfection 

“One drop must still remain 

“To dart like mercury through my veins, 
“To gild my dusty brain.” 


“Of all the delicate fruits of the sea 
“And the robust fruits of the sod, 
“One yet remains whose acid or sweet 
“Can make of me a god.” 


I took my cloak and went by the sea 

Where the wind is a wild salt rain 

That cracks and splinters the grey sea-rushes 
And tosses the tangled Scotch-broom bushes 
As it tosses a horse’s mane. 


This wind destroying grass and reeds 

Was a mortal without restraint: 

But the old wind sweeping the oldest land 
Threw glittering palaces up from sand 
With a hand miraculous as the hand 

Of a chastened, haloed saint. 
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I left the sea and went where pines 

Stood scraggy as wisps of hay. 

My feet were deep in needles and cones 

That rattled like skulls and long, bleached bones. 
The wind was bronze and the soil was bronze 
But the pines were lean and grey. 


And I looked in vain for the pine of the gods 
That was black as pirate’s rum: 

Whose needles clicked a golden knell, 

And every cone was a golden well 

Of spiced pine gum. 


I searched; and a thousand suns 

Passed like a single breath. 

I searched; while three and thirty moons 
Died a silver death. 


I came on places strange and still 

But none that was holy and wild: 

On men in purple and men at praying, 

But not a man both saint and king: 

I found dull hearts, and hearts that would sing 
But no man with the heart of a child. 


I walked where milk jugs were full to the lip, 
And meal heaped in the cart; 

Still thirst and hunger with carnelian wings 
Mantled my thin heart. 
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I looked on a girl with a throat of cream; 
I kissed her throat and her curl; 

But desire still circled about my head 
With a breast of glimmering pearl. 


I knelt before jeweled idols, 
Before idols moulded of air; 

But I gave to none such offerings 
Or love as I gave to prayer. 


Hunger was corporate in my veins 

And my blood was a cardinal fire: 
Thirst gilded my brain and hair: 

I bathed in the pearly fluid of prayer: 
The gods had turned me young and fair 
To lie beside desire. 


I knew the wild sweet flavor 
Of a faery tune, 

And shielding me from night 
Was the first, unwithered moon. 
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NEWTON’S PIPPIN 


An apple fell to earth and proved to men 

That apples fall. 

Had Newton not been out-stretched. then 

Beneath the tree, it would have found a pall 

Of leaves; rotted, and formed more apples and more 
leaves. 

But philosophic Newton being there, 

The apple mounted, and still hangs in air, 

Falling and never fallen like an apple in a nightmare: 

Or Icarus, in oils, with wings of wax 

Melting and dripping till time’s tax- 

Collectors, dust and the hungry worm, 

End them. This apple, proof to packer or to worm, 

Poised below a bough, less bough than fable, 

Is roundly-red and firm 

As fruit in a glass dish on the parlor table. 

Worlds of apples may shrivel and die; 

The earth may pull the stars from out the sky; 

But the falling apple will hold high, 

Defeating Newton, science, and the laws 

It hangs to verify. 
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BALLADE OF RUSTIC SONG 


When grassy banks are patched with straw and light, 
And curly sheep do blanket every square; 

When creeping vines are red and black and white 
With wet sweet berries caught in woolly hair; 

A shepherd boy whose muscled arms are bare 

Lifts to his lips an oat-straw brown and long | 

And casts his breath upon the pasture air— 

For an oaten straw will turn a breath to song. 


When May-day brings the peasants from a night 
In grove and hilltop to the village square 
Carrying birch and yew boughs of great height 
Together with pinks and trilliums they will wear 
Or bind about their oxen’s horns with care, 

One child has filled his arms with oat-straws long 
That each beribboned dancer may have a share— 
For an oaten straw will turn a breath to song. 


When the great red sun has turned and taken flight, 
And lambs have closed for night their rustic fair, 
When kitchen candles draw the owl and kite 

To fly for moths from out their dusty lair, 

Betsy dreams her shepherd boy will dare 

To come without her window before long, 

Then blushes as a sweet note stirs the air— 

For an oaten straw will turn a breath to song. 


Babette Hughes 


L’ENVOI 


Prince, a shepherd’s coat is the only wear 

For one whose breath is sweet, whose thews are strong: 
Then quicken with a straw my garden air— 

For an oaten straw will turn a breath to song. 
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TALONS 


When you were listening to French horns and cellos, 
To clarinets and mandolins and flutes, 

I made my heart into a vellum drum 

So you might hear its martial beats and come. 


When others gave you mint and muscatelle, 
Anise cakes and ginger root and fruits, 

I broke my love into white fine crumbs 

So when the fields were barren you might come. 


When I had long since cracked my vellum drum 
You left the horns and clarinets and flutes; 
When gusts of wind had scattered my last crumb 
You left the feast of wine and cakes and fruits. 
I, like the silver-taloned moon, was mute, 
Forcing the rolling tide at last to come. 
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THE GOLDEN NET 


Along a tall white cliff we walked in silence 
Because the stars were gold; because we had 
Such deep deep love for far and faery islands 
Tempest blown, and for a Shropshire lad 

Who wandered by still pools and petaled lanes, 
Narcissus singing by sweet Severn’s edge: 

Silent because the love-moon not yet wanes 

For us who walked that white and star-lit ledge. 
We knew that up against the granite wall 
Silver trout are washed and cruelly killed; 

We knew of birds that dip in. flight, and call 
Until their ocean song is vulture-stilled. 

And still we walked the earth’s white parapet, 
Caught in the mesh of Ariel’s golden net. 
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BY CHOICE 


Take back your histories. I want no mysteries 

Dug from the tombs where all departed saints are. 
Pass on and excavate. Leave me to cogitate— 
Nothing you could relate, past wars and works of state, 
Not for my loadstar. 


I have no need for books. Somewhere in woodsy nooks 

Fairies and leprechauns dance in the sunlight. 

I seek the fields where Pan plays though the ears of 
man 

Never has heard, nor can eyesight descry the tan 

Flute-loving man-sprite. 


Tell me, why does the spring rain yellow blossoms 
bring 

From the deep earth where their long tender roots 
reach? 

Is there a fairyland under my meadow, and 

If so, what elfin hand sends up his folk to stand 

Beneath that old beech? 


Flowers were planted there, old seeds. The ground 
was bare 

Where they were cast. Now see how they are blowing. 

There is a yellow head, near it a blue; a red 


Fairy’s bright wings are spread over a snail. My dead 
Old seeds are growing. 


What care I if the sun rolls ’round the world, if one 
Tied to another one makes two or seven? 
You keep your bookery. I want my eyes to see. 
Wandering fancy-free, seeking the mystery 
Of earth, sun, and heaven. 
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PEACE 


Twilight that comes like a feather of incense 
From Lebanon; 


Darkness that falls from the wings of the Angel 
Of Death and of Mercy; 


Then moonlight that singles out shadows 
From shell-riddled scrub and black crater, 
Casting the night-scented veils of tranquility 
Over the still-sprawling hummocks 

Which lie pointing rigidly westward, 

And over the glint of a sword 

On its side in the dust and the rust 

And over the pool their exhaustion 

Filled brimming at sundown. 
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THE KNIFE GRINDER 


I shake my bell, I turn my stone, 

I tramp the streets and grind knives sharp. 
I’m growing old, I’m weak and sore; 

My stone is heavy, I would my groan 
Were a song, my stone a harp 

That I played from door to door. 


The well-tuned harp, the true voice, 
The accompanying bell— 

Mankind to cheer and God to glorify: 
That were my life had I a choice— 
But hush! We constitute a hell, 

My stone, my bell and I. 
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I WAS APPRENTICE ANGLER 


I was apprentice angler 
With dawagiacs and flies; 
I was so deft and able 
With dawagiacs and flies. 


Then came the master’s daughter 
With dawagiacs and flies: 

And in my heart she cut me 
With dawagiacs and flies. 
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O TELL ME MOTHER 


He stood like this and held my hand 
And called me Morningdew. 

The name and act were strange to me; 
The tone of voice was new. 


O tell me, Mother, tell me now, 

O tell me why he came 

And took my hand and changed his voice 
And called me by that name? 
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I HAVE NOT TOLD 


I have not told you of my deepest smart. 

Of all the tales that press till they are sold 

For sympathy there’s one, for fear or art, 
I have not told. 


I have grown fond or confident or bold 
And have my life unfolded part by part, 
But as a flower that cannot all unfold. 


For this alone—for fear that I would mart 

And lose my heart’s security in gold— 

That I’m in love with you with all my heart 
I have not told. 
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A PICTURE 


The wood is wide, the trees are tall, 
And deep among them stands a stone; 
Upon it sits a boy alone, 

A crying boy and small. 


And hardly has he clothes or shoes, 
Nor home near by or far away: 

No parents look for him today— 

None there to question whence or whose. 


I picture thus my private mood; 
I like to hear its dismal cry; 

I like to come and wander by 
And see my heart in solitude. 
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DRAGON FLIES 


Thoughts fly through my head 
Like dragon flies. 

Quick they dart 

And fast they spin. 

I will catch them 

In a net of words and spear them 
With a pencil for a pin. 
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FULL MOON 


Lazy swimmer 
Resting on wine colored waves! 


Turn gently 

So that your 
Langorous limbs 
Will not splash 
Black bubbles 


Into your phosphorescent hair. 


The water 

Laps sluggishly 

Against your full breasts, 
And twines sinuously through 
Your listless rounded arms. 


You float on in smiling indolence. 
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_ SORROW 


Sorrow is an old woman 
Huddled in a doorway 
Asking alms from passersby. 
Golden sympathy 

They give 

And silver tears they cry. 
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THE. WAKE 


When I disconnect 

Myself to wait for sleep 

My brain becomes a mourning place. 
Sad ghosts collect 

To sit and weep, 

And neither can I solace 

Them nor can I drive them out. 
They keen and wail. It is a wake 
They hold, but who is dead? 
Whom do they cry about? 

And why does their singing make 
A morgue of my head? 
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CHANSON 


Let me bend in ecstacy 
To kiss my sweetest. 
Here where fragrant poplar leaves 
Dance all day and sigh all night, 
Here where green grass-soldiers stand 
Ready to protect their land, 
Let me bend to kiss him. 
Prone he lies in drunken dew, 
Sweet his sleep—his dreams are few— 
Let me bend to kiss him. 


Will he feel my trembling lips—my 
sweetest? 
Or the soft touch of my robes? 
I shall be to him as night— 
Soft as purple lustre light, 
I shall bend to kiss him. 
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ESAU 


He speaks of warm nights by a shore 
where quiet waters are the only dreamers 
save ourselves. 


He speaks of dimpled stars that sing 
together in a chorus of lost voices, 
newly found. 


He speaks of flowers whose perfume 
brings rubies to the moon’s thin feet 
and pearls to heaven’s hands. 


His voice he gives me; then his hands— 
but at the touch my flesh is dark; 
and only muddy caves 


Are left in which to hear his voice. 


For the voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau. 
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INLAND 


Sleek citron-colored seakelp, 

Loosed and drifted 

Against a rotten log. 

Wet shining pebbles, 

And great dog-like friendly rocks. 

Damp wind of the Sound, 

Smelling of fish and salt, 

And slapping up a thousand waves 

To slide and tumble twistingly 

Toward shore. 
Rain-splashed days and star-thick nights. 
Low-hanging bride’s bloom, 

And pale syringa, drooping 

Above a thimble-berry bush, whose fruit 
Lip-red, invites to pluck. 

A smudge of mainland, under haze, far off. 
Creeping fog, and the groan of lost ship’s horn— 
These things I like to see and feel and smell, 
Inland, of a winter’s night. 
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ONOMATOPOEIA 


[. 
Jejune— 
It snapped out at me 


From the mottled page, 
When I had never heard it. 


Black 

(I thought ) 
And wet, 

And glistening. 


Smooth, round, slippery, 

But treacherously pointed 
Where best to prick. 

Exquisitely bitter. 

A turgid sound against the ear. 


Or if a pungent wind 
Should scoop up 

The stealthy odors 

Of a Persian garden— 
(I thought). 


Le 
Jejune— 
Concise Standard Dictionary— 
Adjective. Dry, lifeless, dull. 
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A SERIOUS AILMENT 


Once I knew a dear man 
Whose eyes were real blue, 
Yet when they were closed 
He could not see through. 


He'd try and he’d try 
But always at last 

Must open them wide 
To see what went past. 


So he went to a doctor 
And told him his case. 
The doctor said sadly, 
“Tt runs in your race.” 


“For centuries and centuries 
“No man has yet seen 
“With his eyes tightly closed 
“Unless in a dream.” 


“So I beg you not worry 
“Just pay me my fee 
“‘And keep your eyes open 
‘“When you wish to see.” 


The man with the blue eyes 
Was mightily relieved; 
That his case was so simple 
He’d scarce have believed. 


But one thing he felt certain 
He always could see, 
Though his eyes were tight closed, 
Was the size of that fee. 
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TWO POEMS 


Es 


The moon is a field of giant buttercups, 

And her drifting beams are pollen 

Shaken to a dull and dreamless earth. __ 

Would I might walk up the golden path, 

And resting in the great waxy petals 

Pluck the soft wings of the butterfly stars. 

But I kick aside stones on the brown paths of earth. 


li 


Sleep is wafted through the whispering hours of the 
night, 

Robed in pale blue and soft grey-green; 

Her misty hair weaves about her head 

Like sea-moss moved by soft-stirring water; 

And her eyes half closing, droop, as she drifts by me 

Slowly waving a beckoning hand, 

Luring my senses after her treacherous beauty 

Into the low dim caves of oblivion. 
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A CYNIC’S LULLABY 


Little brat, 

Yow’re not a pretty sight; 

Your mother says you are 

But I know she’s not right. 
Cunning little darling, 

Lovely little thing, 

I lose all patience with this world 
When you, O Moon Calf, 

Start to sing. 

Squealing, squalling, 
Caterwauling, 

Music? What savage could that charm? 


Little brat, 

Helpless brat, 

Ugly piece of pinkish flesh, 

You don’t know that all’s not right; 
You don’t know that all men fight; 
That heavens are not always blue; 
That women are not always true. 

. Somehow, Moon Calf, 

I envy you. 
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DANCE THEN, MADCAP LEAVES! 


Dance then, madcap leaves! 
Sway then, sinuous grasses! 

The piper wind is sweet to hear 
As he passes. 


Float then, ballerina— 
Like a late-blown kiss! 
The flute will never be denied 
In moods like this. 
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TALK 


Talk is an old-time tapestry 
On bare walls of restraint, 

With pictures brightly brave and gay, 
And pictures dimmed and faint. 


Book-folk and real are woven in; 
Lenin—Pierrot—Saint Joan— 
Their figures colored, draped and posed 

In attitudes their own. 


Theories on the curtain spread 
Are backgrounds brown and grey; 

Free Will—Romance—the State Supreme— 
Pushing or giving way. 


Some spots are worn and threadbare now, 
And where the cloth is thin 

Blue, twining, soft tobacco smoke 
Steals guardedly within. 
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ESCAPE 


The tree-skirted lake was stained orchid and rose, 

And lay there cool and welcoming; 

No wonder that you, young nymph, so eagerly clove it 

With your shell-white body. 

No wonder, either, 

That when you reluctantly left it— 

Laughed on your way up the sand— 

Your body was flushed to shell-pink. 

The wonder is that you swam only in the rose-stained 
water 

And cunningly avoided the orchid :— 

I shudder to think how you would have looked 

Had you ventured a stroke too far, 

And come out all dyed faint purple! 
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SONNET 


I hear no rustle, yet around my eyes 
I feel cool fingers gently, softly, close, 
As snow protecting, on the tight bud lies, 
Or dew, that’s falling on the half-blown rose. 


While ever tighter round my eyes they press, 
I see a myriad of lovely sights, 
Clear sparks of color whose gay brilliantness 
Recalls bright shining jewels or glittering lights. 


As if a child, rejoicing in his game, 
Crept from behind and covered up my sight, 
Nor let me go until I guessed his name, 
Holding me with a laugh of keen delight. 
Just so my eyelids tightly closed you keep, 
Until, at last, I know your name is Sleep. 
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TO THE COPPER LEAVED BIRCH 


I think that you are the soul of Cleopatra 
Reincarnated. 

Proudly you stand, 

Your red head 

Shaming the green ones around you. 
And, ; 

Even as long ago, 

You are the reigning queen, 

With lovers to bring you rich gifts. 

The dogwood showers pearls upon you, 
The hawthorn offers rubies..... 

The valley lilies and dog-toothed violets 
Are cowering slaves 

Offering rare perfumes. 

But you, haughty Ptolemy, scorn them all, 
And stand alone 

Supreme in your own beauty. 
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INCENSE 


Cinabar gods in temples; 
Pink-tipped lotus buds; 
Cry of a snake-charmer’s flute 
As he squats in the market-place playing; 


Beads of carnelian and lapis 

Swinging from curved ivory throats; 
The long, low chant of a priest 

To monotonous beats of a drum; 


Brass-bound chests overflowing 
With rich embroidered silks; 
Odor of red roses crushed 
By the naked heel of a dancer. 
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TIME 


Time, 

The invisible 

Inscrutable 

Char-woman, 

Creeps into the world 

In the dead silent watches 
That no men know, 

Scours clean the floors of earth, 
Wipes out the stains of man, 
Scrubs his very footprints 
From the threshold 

Of eternity, 

And leaves 

But a lingering scent 

Of things before, 

Of things forgotten, 

Of all these blended 

With the smell of lye, 

And new-washed floors 

To mark her daily call. 
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GREED 


Yesterday I sought a lover, 
Fair of looks and bearing gold, 
He should be a king in power 
With Midas touch and manner bold, 
But yesterday was quickly flown 
And left me searching yet alone. 


This morning I did ask for one 
Who should play a gallant part, 
But to-night he only needs 
To bear a true and faithful heart. 
Now I seek not gold or pride— 
Love comes but where greed has died. 
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WHEN DECADES HAVE SLIPPED INTO CENTURIES 


When decades have slipped into centuries: 

And many centuries have passed; a time 

Will come when all these earthly things, sublime 
And beautiful, will be but memories. 

And we, in those far-off eternities 

When earth has crumbled into dust, will climb 
Up heaven’s highest tree and sing, with chime 
Of cymbals, songs of earth’s futilities. 


We’ll sing of summer days and wind and rain, 
Of sorrows, happiness and silent pain, 

Of things we should have done and did not do, 
And gardens where sweet amaryllis grew. 

PH look at you, you’ll look at me, and we 
Will sit and sing through all eternity. 
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CHERRY TREES 


Do the old cherry trees 
Love their blossoms 

As do the young cherry trees, 
The novices, 

Or are they meticulous, 
Loving only perfect flowers 
And smiling esoterically 

At the imperfect blossoms 
Which nature scatters 

In among its masterpieces? 


Do they tire of the tedium 

Of blooming year by year 

And long to fling all their pennies 
To one beggar 

And let the rest go cursing? 


Or do they bloom perennially, 
Not conscious of maturation 
And old age, 

Taking nourishment 

Because that is their nature, 
And becoming beautiful 

And less beautiful 

At the proper season? 


And do the novices, 
With their few sweet Lesbian sonnets, 
Anticipate dull surfeit 


And decay? 
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OLD AGE 


Do you come to me again, love? 

Ah! but I do not want you now. 

See—the leaves are old and withered, 
Very few are clinging to the bough. 

Go away, love, seek not here; 

When the winter comes the land is drear. 
Spring again? No, the spring has past. 

I am as a violet, love, 

My first spring is my last. 
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SUPERFICIALITY 


Like the white blossom of a magnolia tree 

Your fragility impresses me. 

Yet I know you are firm as the oldest oak, 

This slenderness is but a cloak 

Which you assume because you know 

I am crude and you tease me by behaving so. 

Never mind, little sapling, you may court the spring; 
Seasons whirl in a merry ring. 

When cold weather comes with wind and rain 

You will whip off your blossoms and be mine again. 
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IT MATTERS NOT 


Snow-on-the-mountain and dogwood flowers 
Pepper the earth like popcorn showers. 


Mustard, dandelion, laburnum and broom, 
Make of the earth a golden room. 

Lilacs, violets and iris blue, 

Give to the world their twilight hue. 
Geraniums, tulips and peonies red 

Make me remember what you have said. 
Shall I pick pansies and send to you, 

Or stiff narcissus covered with dew? 

Shall it be primroses, pink and soft, 

Or white carnations at which you scoffed? 


Snow-on-the-mountain and dogwood flowers 
Pepper the earth like popcorn showers. 
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BLUEBEARD 


Gloom in the head and the heart— 
Ah God! 

And a woman singeing her hair, 
Crisping her lips with a crust 

Of red, 

And blacking her silly stare. 


Her daubing drove me mad! 

I roared! 

I severed her nape with a knife, 

And the blood oozed thick from the headless trunk 
Of Clo; 

My first fair, foolish wife. 


Again love gripped my heart. 

I winced; 

I promised to marry once more, 
A maid with a face like pale 
Blown buds, 

Slender, seductive Plagore. 


Blaze of an evening fine— 

Great Zeus! 

She’s talking of partridge and wine, 
Talking, incessantly talking. 

Bright blade, 

Serve me another time! 
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I killed her and hung her with Clo, 
Up there, 

In a room where the walls drip gore, 
And the long, raw shadows 

Of bloody deeds 

Lay stripes on the red-blotched floor. 


Peace, for a space, in my hall 
I breathed, 

But it could not last for long. 
The evil imp of love 
Returned 

And beat my passion’s gong. 


Scorched with torture like 

One damned, 

“A wife or no!” I cried! 

“Life is a Hell without 

“Or with! 

“There are devils on every side.” 


Spiked on the steely points 
Of love, 

I married twenty wives. 
Lashed by their vagaries 

I took 

Each of their twenty lives. 


Oh gloom in the head and the heart! — 
Ah God! | 
And thin hands clawing my fears; 
While twenty staring pairs 
Of eyes 
Rain blistering, acid tears. 
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THE TWO KINGS 


The mad king laughed till his young sides ached, 
The old king laughs no more; 

For grief and sorrow and silent pain 

Came in at the palace door. 


The young king saw his reflected self, 

And thrilled to life like a fawn, 

Then later, the old king looked in the glass, 
And hid from the light of dawn. 


“Grow old! Grow old!” Ben Ezra cried, 
“The best is yet to be.” 

But the young king casts his crown away 
And drowns himself in the sea. 
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PESTILENCE OF CAMPAGNA 


Slow from the still Pontine Marshes, 

From the dank swamps of Campagna, 

Steal the yellow-footed mist-men. 

From the soft slime of the plain 

Creep the wraiths 

Of the green-walled cavern of Mal Aria, 
Breathing the verdigrised air of the plague 
From the Tiber to the Anio. 

So whiten the faces of the herders; 

Pale and blackly hollowed are they then. 
Only grey oxen, with their brown stained horns 
And silver flecked hocks and sides are left; 
Only the oxen 

And the shaggy black horses, 

Cropping, cropping 

The long plain-grass 

Among the marbles, and old granite slags 
Of Roman villas. 
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TERRA 


He crouches, 

His mahogany body twisted 

With birth-pains 

Of dim creations. 

He is hulky and ruggedly molded 

As the rocks are, the ledges of granite. 
His broad face is lined and scarred 

As the faces 

Of augurers out of Nod. 

Black eyes, half-lidded, opaquely 
Peering, 

From under cruel thick brows; 

Rufous lips 

Utter gutterals, 

Like screaming boulders 

Tearing free from the mother mount. 
Hedged about him are bronze rock cliffs, 
Hiding him from all but the ochre sun 
That circles slowly, slowly, 

Above the brooding Terra. 
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MARE 
He lies 


on a sandy white isle 

in a wide cerulean sea 

which stretches away unbroken, 

beneath a cerulean sky. 

His undulant body is smooth and moist, 

as calcareously white as a leper’s skin or a sepulchre. 
Green twisting locks writhe down his cheeks 
where purpurate shadows the color of star-fish 
are cast beneath his cyanic blue eyes. 

His lips are the red of sea-cucumbers 

and his teeth are pearls, are pearls. 

The kelp that clings to his hands and sides 

sway softly as stealthy blue ripples respond 

to the hidden Circe moon, 

while the weird one blindly stares 

at the silver sickly sun. 
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THE WEIRD MUSE 


“Sing, Muse,” I call. 
My inspiration comes 

From some vast darkling hall. 
Her spirit strange benumbs 

My mind, and past the wall 
Of sanity she drums 

The shades. My harp strums 
For love of her. It will fall 

To no soft song of love. 


sing, Muse,” 1call- 

“Fairer songs.” Her foot-fall 
Nearer comes; I descry 

Through the nigrescent pall 
Of the thick veil, her eye 

Madly gleaming, and all 
My hopes quickly fly. 

Sings eviuse, :lrcall. 
Deeply then I sigh 

As I feel my soul fall 
For love of her; and I 

Sing my black songs of love. 


Irene Urquhart 


THE SUAVE SESTINA 


Praise the various kinds of pleasant verse, 

The wit and spiciness of Gallic form, 

Of villanelle and rondeau, as you will. 

Mark the perennial sonnet’s native charm, 

Or laud some slow and stately measure’s grace; 
To everyone the pursuit of his taste. 


I, too, keep faith with my peculiar taste 
And so I have essayed to turn in verse 

A little panegyric on the grace 

Inherent in the suave sestina’s form. 

Sing, Muse, the gravity and courtly charm 
The measure lends the poet at his will. 


The troubadour, Daniel, knew how at will 
To summon the courtly cadence to the taste 
Of royalty’s own self and thus to charm 
Capricious kings with proper kingly verse ; 
For there is not a more majestic form, 

Nor one more redolent of regal grace. 


Although it yields with but reluctant grace 
To less pretentious use, the poet’s will 
May happily adapt the noble form 

To less expansive times, and common taste 
May find in this aristocratic verse 

Aroma of noblesse that gives it charm. 
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Strangely, all these virtues fail to charm 
Our poets into finding, by the grace 

Of this unique and admirable verse, 

A dignity that, seek it as they will, 

Is rare enough obtained, now public taste 
Will have Parnassus take a mole-hill’s form. 


But still the complication of the form, 

Whose beauty long ago sufficed to charm 
Petrarca’s art, intrigues my errant taste. 
Although my pen may lack the master’s grace 
To rhyme grandezza, may the potent will 

To follow in his foot-steps save the verse! 


Oh noble verse with such ingenious form, 


How vain the will to resurrect your charm! 
Distinctive grace must win a careful taste. 
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LAY OF THE STILL HARP 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
Your lay will be pleasanter far, 

For the silences have a mellifluous tone 

Quite unlike your dissonant drone : 
That offends me more with each bar, 
Said the Princess Meliar to her lover Garavain. 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord, 
Sad end of song and love. 
He gazed at her with a darkened eye, 
A gaze as dark as the ceiling high 
Or the shades of the ebon wall above. 
Thus on the Princess Meliar looked her lover Gara- 
vain. 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
His cheek grew fierily red 
As the beautiful gown that she wore, 
The velvet red gown that she wore. 
Then he turned and with down-bent head 
From the Princess Meliar went her lover Garavain. 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
With velvet he bound the strings 
And hung the harp on the wall 
Of that multiform shadowed hall. 
Oh, potent the sorrow its muteness brings 
To the Princess Meliar, said her lover Garavain. 
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Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord 
If you wish to recall my love. 
As soon will I hear its inaudible tone 
As the loudest measure, he said, and alone 
He left his cold-browed love. 


From the Princess Meliar went. her. lover Cavan 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
Sadly and long she grieved at his word, 
In pain did her fingers rise and fall 
On the muted strings of the harp on the wall. 
The silent tunes were all unheard 
That the Princess Meliar played for her lover 
Garavain. 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
For many a long and feverish day 
Faster and faster the strings she plied, 
Till her hand dropped down to her side. 
Traversed was the long and wearisome way 
Trod by Princess Meliar seeking her lover Gara- 
vain. 


Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
Said her kinsman, a dirge must be sung. 
Let us seek out a minstrel skilled in the art 
Of music that he may our sorrow impart 
And chant for hearts unstrung. 
Lost is the Princess Meliar to her lover Garavain. 
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Go strum on a harp with a velvet cord. 
’Twas the minstrel Garavain at her side. 
The muted threnody sweeter will fall 
On her ears, and again the harp on the wall 
Was strummed for her who had died, 
For the Princess Meliar by her lover Garavain. 


M. Wallace 


SURELY, MY DEAR, I ADORE YOU— 


Surely, my dear, I adore you— 

Suffer the matter to close. 

Since by your hands the rose 

Of the beggar who loved you last 

Was scattered crushed to the floor, 

As it failed of the proper contrast 

With the hue of the gown that you wore, 
I shall leave no roses before you. 


Surely, my dear, I adore you— 

But what does that matter to me, 

Since those whose dreams are dust 

Are they who go happy and free. 

If you had me you’d come to abhor me— 
And besides— 

Suppose you should bore me? 


M. Wallace 


BRAVADO 


What if you made the misty stars 
Circle around you and watch you play, 


What if you thought the night had bars, 
Black—to frighten the moon away? 


When youw’ve bundled the dawn into opaline jars 
You will turn again, seeking your youth—some day. 


I shall not be there then, but you 
Will come and keep our rendezvous. 
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PRODIGALITY 


The flowers we had we lightly cast away 
Careless when every bush their fragrance bore, 
Savoured them once and left them where they lay, 
Lavish with our illimitable store. 

We caught the silver pennys of the days 

And flung them round us in a laughing rain, 

And hand in hand we stood with idle gaze 
Watching them roll into the dust again. 


For how should we foresee the sting of want, 
Foresee the drouth that followed our delight? 
The happy, wasted hours arise to haunt 

The horror and the hollowness of night, 

The stretch of unaccustomed empty days 

And all of separation’s silent ways. 
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ANGLEWORM 


A splash of rain along the gusty street 

As gray and hopeless as eternity, 

When in the mad monotony I see, 

Beneath the cataclysm of my feet, 

A streak of pink, unutterable slime, 
Segmented hideously and possessed 

Of ventral veins apparent through its chest, 
And movements like deliberative time. 

I never should have known an angleworm 
Caught in the clutches of extreme distress 
Protested with such vile and oily squirm, 
Nor had I bent a thought on ugliness, 

Nor haply ever had inscribed this sonnet— 
Had only J not chanced to step upon it! 
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A SONNET 


What ts it makes me think about him yet? 

Oh yes—it is his feet—so quaint a pair 

They were—in shiny dress he always let 

Them nose about the town, nor too much care 
Which way their noses turned. At one chance word 
They might come wandering back from some black hole 
And seek a cloistered rest more oft preferred 

By less romantic feet, with finite goal. 

But whether it was here or there they went 

They neither rushed nor lost their polished face, 

But sauntered gayly on, leaving the scent 

Of woodsy freshened air with each odd pace. 

A shame that feet of such poetic strain 

Could wander off so far and cause such pain! 
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THE MOUNTAIN LEDGE 


I am but a small uneven rock 

Rolling down a mountain side, 

Caught, by chance, 

Upon your safe projecting ledge. 

If you should let me go, 

I would whirl down the mountain— 

Not attracted by blue trout-flecked rivers 

In the pleasant valley far below, 

Nor by milk-dappled cows 

Browsing in that far-off flowery pasture— 
But I would fall faster and faster 

With no end in view, 

Concerned only with the steepness of the hill, 
With a sharp rock here or there 

That hurt me as I flew past, 

Or by the frost-nipped flowers I left behind me 
On your lofty mountain ledge. 
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RETURN 


I cannot die. 

I will squeeze scentlessness from out the withered 
leaves 

To breathe; 

I will tap sharp stillness from bells of faded flowers 

Lo teel; 

I will suck lifelessness drop by drop from shattered 
love 

To live. 

Though shrouded in the strength of emptied veins 

I will come back again. 
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BUD 


Can’t help casually conjecturing about you, Bud, 
Though you seem rather beneath notice 

With your weak voice, weak slouch and weak attempts 
At flirtations and bravado and importance; 

But still how can you entirely 

Escape some touch of sublimity, 

When you so nearly reach the heavens 

In your endless climbing of mountains 

On the rabbit trails? 
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